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THE CONFLICT OF EAST AND WEST IN EGYPT. 

II. 

Mehemet Tewfik, Khedive. 

PRINCE MEHEMET TEWFIK was not yet twenty-seven 
years old when he ascended the vice-royal throne of Egypt. 
He was a very different man from his father. He had not his 
inordinate ambition, and lacked, consequently, some of the 
energy as well as the crafty diplomacy of Ismail. He had not, 
like his father, served an apprenticeship of experience in the 
gay capitals of Europe ; but he was not without the culture that 
European masters can inspire. He had a good knowledge of 
French and English, speaking both languages fluently. It may 
be doubted if he was as enlightened a prince as his great uncle, 
Prince Halim, the exile of Constantinople, who was the choice 
of the sultan for successor to Ismail ; but under the law of suc- 
cession in Egypt, established by the firman of 1866, England 
could not well have supported Halim, even if she had preferred 
him, which she did not. The Porte had to yield. Its eager- 
ness to depose Ismail is not to be attributed to any over-sensi- 
tiveness at the scandal of his financial follies, but rather to the 
fact — which the sultan foresaw — that if the Porte did not 
depose the kh6dive, England and France would. Making, 
thus, a concession to the inevitable, the sultan would have still 
maintained the semblance of his suzerain authority if he could 
have named the successor. But this was not permitted by Eng- 
land and France, who, by their dictation at this time, showed 
that they possessed the virtual control of affairs in Egypt. 

And yet, after the deposition, England at least was loth to 
put her power further to the test. The opposition at home was 
to be feared and a definite policy was not outlined ; and the 
new kh6dive was left to follow his own whim largely in the 
formation of his government. France did not relish this inac- 
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tion on the part of England, and, for herself, insisted that 
M. de Blignieres should continue to act as representative. 
Germany and the other Powers having retired from participa- 
tion in the discussion of Egyptian affairs, England and France 
at last came to a compromise. They agreed not to insist upon 
the reinstatement of their representatives in the kh&iive's cabi- 
net, but, instead, upon the appointment by the khedive of two 
comptrollers, one of whom should be nominated by France and 
the other by England. France named M. de Blignieres, who 
was accepted by Tewfik with much dissatisfaction. England 
did not insist upon the appointment of Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
though losing thereby some prestige, but named Major Baring 
instead. Their powers were not defined ; but it was understood 
that they would be as unlimited as France and England might 
choose to make them. 

In the meantime there had been several ministerial changes 
since Tewfik's accession. He had placed the ministry under 
the leadership of Sherif Pasha. None but natives received 
portfolios. The ministry thus formed indicated a reactionary 
spirit and was totally out of sympathy with the reform move- 
ments instigated by Nubar Pasha. Tewfik feared to depart at 
once from the ways of Ismail ; for he regarded his position as 
somewhat insecure so long as Ismail's covert overtures to the 
Porte were received. The ex-khedive sought to obtain permis- 
sion of the sultan to live in Cairo. This could not have been 
allowed without prejudicing the stability of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment ; but all fear of the possibility was ended when, on 
August 14, the firman of investiture was presented to Tewfik. 
Four days after, the Sherif ministry was dismissed and a new 
one formed, of which the khedive himself assumed the presi- 
dency. But this was short-lived ; for, on September. 21, Tewfik 
gave up his position of minister and appointed Riaz Pasha to 
the presidency in his place. Riaz had been minister of the 
interior under Nubar, with whom he was in complete sympathy. 
It would seem, however, as if the ministry should have been 
intrusted to Nubar, the most enlightened man of Egypt ; but 
Riaz was preferred by France and England because, in case of 
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differences arising, he would hardly have the courage or strength 
to oppose the Dual Control, which was a consideration of some 
moment now that the Powers had no representatives in the 
cabinet. Then, too, Nubar was not popular among the natives, 
being an Armenian and a Christian. At the same time that 
the kh6dive's government was placed upon an apparently stable 
footing, the burdens of the fellahin were materially lightened 
by unusually abundant crops. They were also less harassed 
than formerly by the tax-gatherers, who no longer forced money 
from them a year or more before it was due but were content 
merely to collect arrearages. There seemed thus to be a 
brighter sky above Egypt than in the days of Ismail Pasha. 

But there was the great question of finance still remaining to 
be solved. To this the comptrollers turned their first atten- 
tion. The difficulty that met them at the outset was of an 
international character. It will be remembered that Baron 
Rothschild had withheld a part of his loan at the beginning of 
the year, because individual creditors had obtained liens against 
the daira domains, which Ismail and his family had ceded to the 
state. The domains could not be mortgaged to the Rothschilds 
until the liens had been satisfied ; for their legality had been 
upheld by the International Courts, whose law was that of a 
code based upon French law. This code, now, could not be 
deviated from or modified in the least degree except with the 
consent of all the Powers represented in the International 
Courts. But it was evidently a matter of right and necessity 
that funds borrowed to lighten certain burdens of the state 
should be expended to that end and not in the payment of the 
claims of individuals. An independent Power would have so 
decided at once ; but Egypt had to abide by the code, while the 
comptrollers proceeded to try to secure the consent of the 
Powers concerned. This was a difficult task. Some of the 
lesser Powers were jealous of the Anglo-French control, and 
had no desire to act upon its bidding. Italy and Austria de- 
clined to sanction any change in the international code. Major 
Baring and M. de Blignieres themselves went to Vienna to 
expostulate, and with the strong influence of the nations they 
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represented they were at last able, in November, to effect a 
compromise, by which all the liens on the domains, obtained 
before their mortgage to the Rothschilds on February 3, 1879, 
were to be satisfied from the unpaid balance of the loan ; while, 
with respect to all other debts, the Rothschilds were to have the 
first mortgage on the lands. This was accomplished only by 
tedious negotiations. In the month of November, also, the 
kMdive issued the following decree concerning the powers of 
the comptrollers-general : 

Article i. The Comptrollers-General shall have in financial matters 
the most complete powers of investigation into all the public services, 
including those whose receipts have a special destination by virtue of 
decrees and contracts. Ministers and functionaries of every rank shall 
be bound to give every information and to furnish every document 
required by the Comptrollers and their agents. The Minister of Finance 
especially shall furnish the Control every week with a detailed statement 
of all receipts and expenditures at his Ministry. Every other Adminis- 
tration shall every month furnish a similar statement of receipts and 
expenditures. 

Art. 2. The Comptrollers shall agree upon the public services over 
which they shall exercise the rights of supervision and control conferred 
by this decree. 

Art. 3. The Governments of France and Great Britain having con- 
sented, for the moment, that the Comptrollers shall take no part in the 
management of the Administration and financial services, the Comptrol- 
lers shall for the present confine themselves to the communication to us 
or to our Ministers of such observations as their investigations give rise 
to. They shall also communicate to the Commission of the Debt all 
facts of a nature to interest the creditors of the consolidated Debt. 
They may also, on account of such facts, convene the Commissioners of 
Public Debt to examine such questions as the Comptrollers or the Com- 
missioners of Public Debt may think advisable to discuss in common. 

Art. 4. The Comptrollers shall have the rank of Ministers at the 
Council [of Ministers], and shall have a seat and a consultative voice 
there. 

Art. 5. At the end of each year, and more frequently if necessary, 
the Comptrollers shall communicate to us their work in a report, which 
shall be published by them and inserted in the Moniteur EgypHen. 

Art. 6. The Comptrollers can only be removed from their posts with 
the consent of their respective Governments. They shall name their 
own officials and fix their salaries. 
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Art. 7. The expenses of the department of the Control shall be fixed 
by the Comptrollers and approved by the Ministers. 

Art. 8. The amount required by them shall be paid to them 
monthly. 

Art. 9. Our Ministers are charged with the execution of this decree. 
(Signed) Mehemet Tewfik, 

Riaz Pasha. 

November 15th, 1879. 

The remainder of the year 1879 was consumed by the comp- 
trollers in drafting a plan for the settlement of the financial 
question. Their report was presented to the khedive in Janu- 
ary, 1880. Its most important suggestion was that a line of 
demarcation should be drawn at December 31, 1879; an d that 
all debts contracted before that date should be settled by a law 
of liquidation, which should protect the Egyptian government 
from all suits based on claims of earlier date than 1880. It had 
been understood, when the comptrollers were appointed the 
previous summer, that a committee of liquidation should be 
instituted to draft such a law as the comptrollers now suggested 
and, further, to devise some such scheme for the final settle- 
ment of financial difficulties as was outlined in the report of the 
comptrollers. The commission was now appointed with the 
approval of England, France, Italy, Austria, Germany, and 
Egypt, and Sir Rivers Wilson was chosen its president. The 
khedive, in a decree issued in March, outlined the duties of the 
commission. It was to investigate thoroughly the finances of 
the country, to draw up a law of liquidation between Egypt and 
her creditors which should be binding on all concerned, and to 
make general provision to ease Egypt of her burdens. The 
governments represented in the commission agreed to accept its 
decisions as binding on the International Courts, and to request 
jointly, after having given their own approval, that the other 
Powers represented in the International Courts should also con- 
sent to the new law. 

The work of the commission was completed by the middle of 
July, and the khedive at once signed the law of liquidation. It 
provided for the payment of the floating debt by giving thirty 
per cent cash and seventy per cent in the bonds of a new pref- 
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erence debt. The national debt was converted into unified and 
preference stock, the former bearing interest at four per cent 
and the latter at five per cent. The unified stock, amounting 
to £57,776,340, was secured by the land tax, and the preference 
stock, amounting to £22,587,800, was secured by the railways, 
telegraphs, etc. The daira debt of .£9,512,870, and the domain 
debt of £8,499,620 were secured respectively by the khddive's 
estates and his family's estates. The mukabala 1 amounted to 
£7,500,000. The entire indebtedness was thus placed at over 
one hundred and five millions sterling. The mukabala tax was 
abolished, and a source of revenue cut off ; but it was thought 
that the daira, being freed now from debt, could be made to 
yield a revenue enough larger to counterbalance the loss of the 
mftkabala tax. The khedive had previously signed decrees abol- 
ishing this tax and certain others that had been declared by the 
commissioners of inquiry to be annoying to the tax-payer and of 
little profit to the state. The relief to Egypt by the new law 
was to be found in the reduction of the interest on the unified 
debt to four per cent. That would at once bring the expenses 
of the government below the sum of the revenues and furnish 
a surplus that could be applied to the service of the debt. The 
practical working of the law secured this very result. In 1881, 
after the discharge of all obligations, there remained a surplus 
of £321,265, which enabled the government to cancel nearly 
half a million of the funded debt. " The Liquidation Law of 
1880," says Mr. Mulhall, 2 " first put the finances on a sound foot- 
ing and ... its effects have been just and beneficial." 

Other causes, also, worked to secure the prosperity of 1880. 
There was an abundant harvest, and trade was vastly improved 
by the readjustment of the land tax and by the abolition of 
taxes in kind. In short, the condition of the fellah was sub- 
stantially bettered ; and when the fellah is happy, Egypt pros- 
pers. The improvement in the national credit was the cause of 
a great influx of foreign capital, chiefly from France, which was 
directed toward the development of the agricultural resources of 

1 See Political Science Quarterly, June, p. 311. 

2 The Contemporary Review, October, 1882. 
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the land and toward the erection of buildings and the improve- 
ment of mechanical appliances. Money was loaned at a lower 
rate of interest than formerly, and as a consequence the price 
of land rose rapidly. At the same time attention was roused to 
secure the advancement of the people by giving them better 
facilities for education. The great Moslem university of Cairo 
instructed twelve thousand students in the philosophy of the 
Koran, but gave them no broader education than the word of 
the Prophet required. This was not enough for a country that 
was no longer isolated from the laws and learning of unbeliev- 
ers, as it had been for the centuries preceding. The actual con- 
tact with European nations now made it necessary to cultivate 
the learning of the West. A commission was appointed to 
secure this end. 

But the reform and prosperity were not to be without their 
hindrances. The Egyptians had had little thought for them- 
selves while their condition seemed hopeless. Suffering, they 
were content to exist. But now their prosperity seemed to 
arouse the prejudices of race and religion and stirred the people 
to complain of the foreign influence and interference in Egypt. 
And though the prosperity was, as we have seen, in large part 
due to the foreign direction, there was some natural ground for 
complaint. The people could not look without envy and jeal- 
ousy on the foreigners who were drawing immense salaries from 
the Egyptian treasury. Fifty thousand pounds a year was paid 
to European officials in the national debt office alone. 1 There 

1 The following salaries paid to foreign officials in the different departments were 
reported by Sir Edward Malet to his government on May 18, 1882: Cabinet of the 
KhSdive, .£3,000 (Egyptian pounds, £1 being about equal to $5) ; Maieh Sanieh, 
£676; Presidency of the Council of Ministers, £452; Teft of Gizeh and Gizereh, 
£436; Ministry of Foreign Affairs, £2,088; Ministry of Finance, £1 7,200; General 
Control, £14,101 ; Direction of the Cadastral Survey, £26,787; General Inspection 
of the Octrois, £2,770; Light House Service, £10,239; Mint, £144; Ministry of 
War, £8,351; Ministry of Marine, £2,691 ; Ministry of Public Instruction, £7,905; 
Administration of the Walcfij, £2,034; Ministry of the Interior, £3,978; Government 
of Alexandria, £780; of Port Said, £870; of Suez, £163; of El Arish, £84; Muni- 
cipality of Alexandria, £540; Cairo Police, £1,567; Alexandria Police, £2,793; 
Suppression of the Slave Trade, £2,052; Marine Sanitary Council and Quarantine, 
£5,290; Council of Public Health, £6,084; Ministry of Justice, £6,848; Ministry of 
Public Works, £26,216; Railroad Administration, £29,761 ; Telegraph Administra- 
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might not have been complaint if salaries had gone solely to 
comptrollers, commissioners, and judges ; but there were, be- 
sides, French or English officials to direct the customs, the rail- 
ways, the telegraphs, the harbors of Alexandria, of Port Said 
and of Suez, the coast-guard, the light-houses, the post-office, 
the finance department of the government, the public works, 
and the administration of the domain and daira lands. In all 
these offices, furthermore, the subordinate positions were divided 
almost equally between Frenchmen and natives. Major Baring 
had been replaced by Mr. Colvin as English comptroller, and 
M. de Blignieres had assumed the lead in control in consequence 
of his seniority and greater experience in Egyptian affairs. In 
every way France had been more aggressive than her ally, and 
hers was now the leading influence in Egypt. It was even 
whispered that the prophecy that the Mediterranean would one 
day be "a French lake" was destined to fulfilment. French 
accessions in northern Africa encouraged this kind of talk. 
But it mattered not to the Egyptians whether French or Eng- 
lish controlled : they were all alike foreigners, and on that 
account hated. Both were bad, and either was as bad as the 
other. That they were apparently robbing the natives of the 
salaries that seemed rightfully theirs was enough to make the 
inborn hatred intense. 

The khedive, however, had more tolerance for the foreigners 
and more sympathy with the reforms they suggested. He 
believed that the comptrollers had the welfare of Egypt at 
heart, and he was ready to show his confidence by awaiting 
the development of the plans undertaken. This attitude, of 
course, tended to alienate the khedive from his people. Among 
them a national feeling had been aroused. During 1881 this 
feeling was crystallized into a recognized national movement, 
which was to culminate, in 1882, in the cry of " Egypt for the 

tion, £6,193; Port of Alexandria, .£3,681; Administration of Customs, £16,647; 
Administration of the Port, £19,509; Postal Steamer, £16,941; Salines, £162; Ad- 
ministration of the Public Domain, £25,042; Daira Sanieh, £19,672; Public Debt, 
£16,227; Parquet Administration, £3,083; Court of Appeals, £14,971; Alexandria 
Court of the First Instance, £22,344; Court of the First Instance at Cairo, £14,212; 
Court of the First Instance at Mansurah, £8,869. Total, £373,491. 
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Egyptians." There was only one place where this movement 
could take form, and that was in the army. Up to 1881 this 
was still composed almost entirely of Egyptians ; but with the 
accession of Tewfik, in 1879, the army's grievances had begun. 
The sultan, notwithstanding the firman that Ismail had so 
dearly purchased, insisted upon enforcing military restrictions. 
The limit of enlistment was placed at 18,000 men. Next to the 
interference of France or England, that of the Porte was most 
unpopular among Egyptians. The curtailment of the army, how- 
ever, might have been endured ; but the innovations that were 
begun with 1881 were unbearable. The special grievance was 
the replacement of native officers by Turks. 

The leading spirit among the disaffected troops was Ahmed 
Arabi Bey. Like many another who has moulded the destinies 
of kingdoms and peoples in the East, Arabi was born in the 
humblest surroundings. His parents were fellahln, who toiled 
in the wheat-fields of Lower Egypt by day, and slept by night 
in a squalid hut, built of mud and straw. We may suppose that 
Arabi's boyhood did not differ materially from that of others of 
his class. He grew, however, to a stature and strength that 
made him noticeable among his fellows ; and in his earliest 
manhood he was drafted into the military service of Said ; for 
the latter, like the great king of Prussia, loved a man of fine 
form. But, like that king, he also had a temper that sometimes 
got the better of his love, and at one of those times he had 
Arabi, for some slight fault, publicly bastinadoed and dismissed 
from the army. The latter now entered the university at Cairo, 
where he devoted himself to the fanatical studies enjoined by 
his religion and won for himself a reputation for learning, piety, 
and good morals. Loring Pasha, who knew him at that time, 
writes : 

He was a fanatic in his close attention to the duties of his religion, 
rigidly following its superstitious customs, never neglecting his numerous 
prayers and ablutions, or his attendance at the mosque. Intimate with 
the sheiks and ulemas, he was always looked upon as a pillar of the 
faith. 1 

1 W. W. Loring, A Confederate Soldier in Egypt, p. 193. 
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Upon Ismail's accession to the throne, Arabi re-entered the 
army, where the influence of his studies brought him into promi- 
nence. Soon afterward he married the daughter of a nurse to 
one of the princes, and this connection gave him some acquaint- 
ance with royal affairs. But his power and popularity really had 
their beginning in a secret society that was organized in Cairo 
after the close of the Abyssinian campaign, in which Arabi had 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel. His chief coadjutor in the 
formation of this society was Ali Pasha, and their object was to 
encourage a feeling of opposition among the fellah officers to 
the condition of affairs imposed on Egypt by the European 
control. Arabi had always been the friend of the fellahln, from 
whom he sprang; and it was the desire of his life to secure 
their rights. 

When Tewfik ascended the throne, Arabi was made colonel, 
and his influence steadily increased. In 1881, therefore, the 
disaffected troops looked to him as their natural leader. His 
own experience under Said gave Arabi a sympathy for those 
officers who were removed without cause that Circassians and 
Turks might be given places, and he now became the champion 
of those who had been thus wronged. In February, Arabi and 
the other colonels demanded the dismissal of the minister of 
war, a Circassian who favored the Turks and hated the Arabs. 
As soon as the minister heard of the demand, he had Arabi and 
two colleagues arrested ; but they were rescued from prison by 
Arabi's regiment and borne off in triumph. The Circassian, 
Osman, was removed, and Mahmud Sami was appointed to his 
place. For some months, now, the distrust existing between 
the military party and the kh^dive increased. The colonels 
feared assassination, and the khddive a revolution. The rupture 
came on September 9, in the so-called " Insurrection of the 
Colonels." On the morning of that day Arabi submitted a doc- 
ument to the kh^dive, calling for the dismissal of the entire 
ministry, for the drafting of a constitution, and for the increase 
of the army to its limit, 18,000 men. On the afternoon of the 
same day, with 4,000 troops and eighteen cannon, the champion 
of the army marched to the palace to get the kh&live's answer. 
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Arabi intimated that, if the demands were not met, Tewfik's 
successor would be forthcoming. And still the khddive de- 
murred ; but only for a time. He at length named a ministry 
— which, however, was unsatisfactory to Arabi. The latter 
demanded that the formation of the cabinet be left to Sherif 
Pasha. Sherif was second only to Nubar among Egyptian 
statesmen ; but he utterly lacked the latter's firmness of charac- 
ter. This was to Arabi's liking ; for he wanted not a master, 
but a slave. Sherif was, moreover, a good Mohammedan ; and 
he was therefore better liked by the people than Nubar, the 
Armenian. The kh&Jive gave way to the inevitable, and on 
September 14 Sherif formed a new ministry. 

The foreign Powers now awoke to the apparent danger of a 
still more formidable insurrection. As Mr. McCarthy rhetori- 
cally stated it : 

A wondering world began to ask whether Arabi Bey was the Crom- 
well of a great movement against an Egyptian Charles ; the Garibaldi of 
a struggle for national liberty against a foreign rule ; a scheming politi- 
cal adventurer, fighting for his own hand like Hal of the Wynd, or only 
a puppet, whose actions were guided by mysterious unseen strings. 1 

England was somewhat alarmed, but not to the extent of wish- 
ing to intervene herself. She wanted Turkey to send troops to 
Egypt to overawe the spirit of insurrection. But France would 
not consent to any kind of Turkish intervention. The sultan, 
however, was not to be baffled. The wily Abdul Hamid did 
not propose to let Egypt drift away from his suzerainty again to 
the length that it had under Ismail. He may not have had any 
determined policy. If he had, we are certainly ignorant of it. 
We simply know that he kept a jealous guard of his authority. 
From this time on there were intimations of mysterious signs 
of secret correspondence, first between the sultan and the kh£- 
dive, and afterward between the sultan and Arabi ; but the signs 
were almost never supplemented with proofs. Abdul Hamid 
did, however, take some steps openly that indicated a consider- 
able degree of independence. He announced on September 20 

1 Justin McCarthy, M.P., England under Gladstone, ch. xiii. 
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that he had decided to send an emissary to Cairo. Both France 
and England protested ; but, notwithstanding this, he dispatched 
two emissaries, October 3. Two days after this Lord Granville, 
the English minister of foreign affairs, proposed to M. St. Hil- 
aire, who held the same portfolio for France, that the khedive 
be advised to receive the envoys, but " firmly to oppose any 
interference on their part in the internal administration of 
Egypt." 1 A joint note to this effect was sent to the khedive. 

No sooner had the envoys arrived in Egypt than the feeling 
against the unbelievers began to show itself more openly. It is 
thought that the sultan sent secret messages to encourage a 
show of bitterness on the part of the students of the university 
of Cairo. 2 The foreign population became alarmed at the evi- 
dences of hatred and hostility. To reassure them, and to pro- 
tect them if necessary, an English and a French vessel were 
sent at once to Alexandria. This move naturally excited the 
disapproval of the sultan ; but Lord Granville said, through the 
English ambassador at Constantinople, that the war-ships must 
remain at Alexandria so long as the envoys remained in Egypt. 
The sultan hastily decided, therefore, to recall the envoys, and 
they left Egypt on October 19. Though their stay had been 
short, they had succeeded in fomenting the ill-feeling against 
England. 

It was known that France was occupied with the new acqui- 
sition of Tunis, and all attention was turned to England with 
fear that she was bent on annexation. To allay this fear it 
became necessary for the British government, in November, to 
instruct Sir Edward Malet, her consular representative in Egypt, 
to assure the kh^dive's government that the British policy was 
opposed to intervention and foreign aggrandizement, and would 

1 Quoted from William Stone, M.A., Shall we Annex Egypt? 

2 This great university has always been the hot-bed of Moslem fanaticism. When 
I arrived in Egypt, two months after the emissaries had been recalled, it was consid- 
ered almost dangerous for foreigners to visit the university. A party of us went, 
however, and suffered no other indignity than hisses from the students whenever our 
faces were turned away. Some friends of mine were less fortunate in their visit a 
few weeks later. Not only were they hissed, but missiles were thrown at them, and 
they were actually set upon and driven from the place. The insult was prompted by 
the feeling that found vent a few months later in the massacre of Alexandria. 
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not favor the separation of Egypt from Turkey, nor contend for 
more than the fulfilment of the sultan's firmans as already pro- 
mulgated. It was declared, however, that this policy would not 
be maintained if disorders became prevalent. This was a firm 
note for Mr. Gladstone's government, which had not sought a 
control in the affairs of Egypt but had been compelled, rather, 
by the circumstance of governmental inheritance, to accept 
what Disraeli bequeathed. The note had the effect of avert- 
ing for a time the dread of British occupation. The feeling of 
security was still further increased by a joint letter addressed 
to the khedive by Lord Granville and M. Leon Gambetta, who 
had been called to the presidency of the French cabinet, Novem- 
ber 14. Its purpose was less to calm the nationalists than to 
strengthen the khedive's government against the military party. 
The letter declared that England and France considered the 
maintenance of the khedive's power the sole guaranty of the 
present and future welfare of Egypt. 

Soon after this, when all was apparently quiet in Egypt, I 
visited that country, and was privileged to have an interview 
with the khedive, January 2, 1882, in which he dwelt at some 
length upon the reforms he was endeavoring to introduce. He 
desired and was aiming at three great reforms, religious, politi- 
cal, and educational. On the last he rightly laid the greatest 
stress. 

For [said the khedive] while the people remain ignorant, reform in 
any direction is impossible ; but let learning be spread among the peo- 
ple and throughout the land, and political and religious reform will follow 
as a natural consequence in the path of educational advancement. For 
this reason I am devoting my greatest energies to the spread of learning. 
The people must know more than the Koran ; they must know geogra- 
phy and arithmetic and algebra and the sciences and the modern 
languages. All these pursuits and studies are now being advanced; 
schools are being founded in all the large towns of Egypt, both Upper 
and Lower, and now the numbers have increased from the ten or fifteen 
thousand I found on my accession to between eighty and ninety thousand 
students. My own boys attend the common schools ; and, though 
princes to the world, they are there boys with the other boys and stand 
upon no different footing. Out of my own purse I have given fifteen 
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thousand pounds a year to the schools since I came to the throne. 
Often, too, I go to the schools myself, and, if I say anything, I point to 
the United States for an example. I say that its greatness is due to the 
education of the people, to their enterprise, to their liberty of speech 
and freedom of thought ; and I urge my people to become likewise edu- 
cated, free and great. Another reform that I am about to introduce is 
the education of women. Heretofore they have always been ignorant, 
more like slaves and animals than free women ; but now they, too, shall 
have their schools, and, being educated, they can be better mothers to 
their sons, the coming children of a new Egypt. Soon, now, one of 
these schools will be opened in Cairo, and I shall send there my own 
little daughter and the daughters of the nobility of Egypt, and then the 
others will come. The women of enlightened countries are on an equal 
footing with the men, and they must be here also ; and therefore they 
must be educated. 

When travellers come here, I do not wish them to look upon us as bar- 
barians, but as the most enlightened country of the Orient. We have 
been barbarous in some things ; but of these I wish to remove the last 
vestige, and I have already abolished some of the most atrocious prac- 
tices of our religion. Last year I put an end to that barbarous ceremony 
of the Dosseh. Before then it was the custom, when the yearly pilgrims 
had returned from Mecca bearing the holy carpet, to have a great cere- 
mony, most revolting and barbarous. One hundred men would lie 
prostrate at the door of the mosque, with head toward Mecca, and over 
their bodies would ride upon a horse the sheikh of the mosque. Always 
from eighteen to twenty of this hundred were killed under the feet of the 
horse. Europeans used to go in crowds to see this spectacle, and then 
call it barbarous. It is true, it was barbarous, and was without authority 
from the Bible, the Koran, or the Prophet ; and so I abolished it. Peo- 
ple said a revolution would follow ; but we are better for the change. 

Another change that I am working for is to make my people content 
with one wife. I have but one myself, while my predecessor (my 
father) had many. I set the example I wish my people to follow ; for, 
thank God, I make my own personal desire second to the welfare of 
Egypt and my people. When the people tell me the Koran says a man 
may have four wives, I tell them to read further on in the same book, 
where it says that the man who is content with one wife will lead a bet- 
ter, purer, and happier life. As it is now, family happiness is impossible. 
The children of one mother are jealous of those of another, and the man 
cannot be the same husband to four wives that he would be to one. The 
man and woman must be equal, and live their lives for each other and 
their children. And this, I say, is not inconsistent with, but the better 
interpretation of, our religion. 
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Further, I desire to make my people liberal in regard to religious 
beliefs and respectful towards Christians, Jews, and Mussulmans alike. 
They must not call the Christian the Devil, as they have heretofore ; but 
must respect if they do not believe. I myself am a Mussulman. I go 
to the mosque once a week ; for though my father did not do so before 
me, I nevertheless said, when I came into power, that I would respect 
my religion and live up to its teachings. But I encourage all religions. 
Here, in Cairo, I gave land on which to build a Protestant mission, 
where the young might be instructed ; also other land on which to build 
a hospital, open to people of all religions j and just within a few days I 
have given land in Upper Egypt for the erection of another Protestant 
mission. All this I do without changing my own religion or asking 
others to change theirs. In fact, when a person wrote me the other day 
that he would like to change his religion for mine, I replied : Follow the 
teachings of your own religion and you will be good without any change. 

It is difficult [the khddive went on, with a perceptible sadness in his 
voice] for me to do all that I would like to, or give my people all that 
I desire while other Powers have their hands in my pockets. Still, I 
have decreased the royal expenses greatly since I ascended the throne. 
My allowance is half a million dollars, and even out of this I give con- 
siderable. My father before me spent between ten and fifteen millions 
yearly in supporting his five or six hundred women and a palace and 
household that rivalled the Vatican for size. But I have great hopes for 
Egypt, and shall live and work for her prosperity. 1 

It will be admitted that these are views of an enlightened 
ruler, even though subsequent events may have proved him a 
weak one. The khedive's prime minister, Sherif Pasha, said at 
the same time : 

Give us time for our reforms ; let us have ten years of peaceful toil- 
ing, and Europe will be astonished at the vitality of a long-suffering 
nation, at the prosperity and wealth, the progress and rapid development 
of a country so long misgoverned, and for ages kept in ignorance and in 
the bondage of servitude. 2 

But there were so many disturbing elements in the condition 
of affairs in Egypt that the dream of " years of peaceful toil- 
ing " was as vain as it was impossible of realization. 

1 These utterances of the kheclive were published in an article of mine in The In- 
dependent, February 2, 1882. 

2 Quoted from The Belgium of the East, p. 138. 
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Egypt for the Egyptians. 

January 4, 1882, Arabi Bey was taken into the cabinet as 
assistant minister of war. Just before this the chamber of 
notables, strongly representative of the national party, had con- 
vened on the summons of Sherif Pasha. Sherif at once pro- 
posed a parliamentary reorganization, wishing to introduce the 
principle of ministerial responsibility, and gave the notables full 
constitutional prerogatives. They were to be no longer the 
mere consultative body that Ismail organized with his false 
show of reform. The notables had outgrown their former pious 
regard for the will of the kh6dive, and were not only willing to 
accept all that Sherif offered, but demanded in addition that 
the budget be submitted to them. This met with a quick oppo- 
sition on the part of the comptrollers-general. The two Powers 
vetoed, January 7, the demand for constitutional government. 
Arabi and the nationalists were incensed. They longed for 
constitutional liberty and knew not that it appears only as the 
result of a slow internal growth, of which the germ had as yet 
barely taken root in Egypt. Outside of the Copts, the Chris- 
tian Syrians, and the merchants of Cairo and Alexandria, there 
were few men in Egypt who had the faintest conception of what 
was meant by constitutional liberty. The Porte, however, not 
to neglect an opportunity to show its suzerainty, protested 
against the veto and appealed to the other Powers. Gambetta 
was eager to make the most of the complications, and proposed 
to England that they should despatch a joint expedition to Egypt 
to re-establish order. England refused, and Gambetta's aggres- 
siveness was cut short by the defeat of his ministry. He was 
succeeded by de Freycinet, whose policy was diametrically 
opposed to Gambetta's. The new minister was for non- 
interference. He replaced the zealous de Blignieres by M. 
Bredif, thus giving England's representative in the control the 
predominance that goes with seniority. 

While now the western Powers were occupied with diplomatic 
negotiations with the Porte, the chamber of notables submitted 
an alternative to Sherif Pasha : either he must accept their 
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constitutional demands or resign from the ministry. He re- 
signed, and Mahmud Barfidi formed a new cabinet with Arabi 
Bey as minister of war and marine. The military party now 
took the lead. Arabi and six other colonels were promoted to 
the rank of general, with the title of pasha. Some five hun- 
dred promotions were made during three months. At the same 
time many European clerks were dismissed from their offices. 
Arabi's popularity, meanwhile, was steadily increasing. In 
April he claimed to have discovered a plot to assassinate him- 
self and other generals. Some fifty officers, many of them the 
still unpopular Circassians, and all of them believed to be loyal 
to the khedive, were arrested and tried by court-martial, and 
forty were sentenced to be banished for life to the White Nile 
— a sentence considered equivalent to death. This produced 
an agitation. The foreign consuls protested ; the sultan was 
furious that the Circassians whom he had himself decorated 
with favors should be thus dishonored ; and the khedive refused 
to give the sentence his signature. Finally, however, he com- 
muted the sentence to exile from Egypt. But this displeased 
his nationalist ministry, who, on the 14th of May, convoked the 
chamber of notables without the consent of the khedive. The 
notables, however, refused to sit. At this juncture England 
and France, who had reconciled their differences, gave notice 
to the Powers that they were about to send a joint fleet to 
Alexandria to uphold the authority of the khedive and preserve 
the status quo. And the sultan, who slyly sought to ride on the 
crest of every wave, sent a note to the Egyptian ministry, chid- 
ing them for summoning the chamber unconstitutionally and 
rebuking them for their threat to oppose with force the landing 
of Turkish troops in Egypt. This was considered by the 
Powers an irregular communication on the part of the Porte. 
But the wily sultan was to be charged with still more irregular 
notes. His alleged secret correspondence from this time on is 
believed to have concealed many plots and intrigues. 

On the 20th of May the united English and French squadrons 
appeared in the harbor of Alexandria. Five days later the 
English and French consuls demanded the dismissal of the 
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ministry and the expatriation of Arabi. The ministers forth- 
with handed in their resignations ; but Arabi declared that he 
would remain at the head of the army. In the meantime the 
fortifications about Alexandria were increased and the harbor 
was put in a state of defence. The guards at Cairo swore to 
oppose with force any foreign intervention ; and the sheikhs 
and Bedawin of the desert promised their support against Euro- 
pean, but not against Turkish, intervention. Lord Dufferin, 
the English ambassador at Constantinople, naively informed 
the sultan that, as the Porte's authority had never been called 
into question, it would not be necessary for Turkish troops to 
co-operate to quell the fractious spirit ; England and France 
would be quite equal to the task. The poor khedive, from the 
day he dismissed the ministry, was beset with trials and tor- 
ments. He could not form a new ministry, and the utmost 
influence was brought to force him to reinstate Arabi as minis- 
ter of war. The commanders of the Alexandria fortification 
said they would obey the orders of no one but Arabi. Nota- 
bles, sheikhs, ulemas, officers, urged and even demanded the 
reinstatement. At length Tewfik was forced to give way. The 
sultan telegraphed that he would send a commissioner to Egypt 
to investigate the troubles. France objected strenuously to his 
coming, but England and the other Powers thought that he 
might avert the impending danger. England, however, contin- 
ued to oppose any military expedition from Turkey. De Frey- 
cinet felt that France had been left in the lurch, and proposed 
that a conference of all the Powers be held at Constantinople 
to settle the Egyptian question definitely. But in the mean- 
time the sultan had despatched Dervish Pasha to Egypt to lend 
support, as he announced, to the khedive. 

The commissioner arrived on the 8th of June. His presence 
had no quieting effect. Arabi was the only minister who had 
been appointed ; and he was, in fact, the hero and the autocrat 
of the hour. But, through the influence of Dervish, a ministry 
was formed favorable to the khedive, with Ragheb as president. 
It was, however, powerless to still the tumult of passion that 
had been aroused in Egypt during the past few months. Ha- 
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tred of the Christians was shouted through the streets. 1 The 
people who had cowered before the kurbash during all the woes 
of Ismail's reign, who had seen the wealth of the Nile valley 
melt away before their eyes year after year, who had abjectly 
begged for backsheesh from every stranger in their land, now 
sprang to a position of independence and defiance. Fanaticism 
was burning to its utmost intensity. It became a flame of fury 
on the 1 ith of June, in the massacre at Alexandria. 

Just what the immediate cause of that outbreak was, is a dis- 
puted point. It is claimed, on the one hand, that it began by a 
Maltese stabbing an Arab ; and, on the other, that the massacre 
was preconcerted, being countenanced by Arabi himself. Colonel 
Long, who was in Cairo at the time, says 2 that a secret council 
was held in that city on the evening before the massacre, which 
Arabi and several of the notables attended. One of the num- 
ber, who had openly preached the duty of massacre in the 
mosques of Alexandria, arrived in that city before the hour of 
the slaughter. The troops at Alexandria, who had proclaimed 
that they would obey the orders of no one but Arabi, turned 
their bayonets against the Europeans and aided the Arabs in 
the massacre. The police joined the same mad throng. These 
facts would seem to point toward complicity on the part of 
Arabi. The massacre was as horrible in its way as the massa- 
cre of the memluks in 181 1, or the Syrian massacre of i860. 
The Oriental is frenzied at the sight of blood and impelled to 
the most atrocious crimes. His fury does not spend itself ; it is 
only checked when the opportunity of bloodshed is exhausted 
or some force interposed. The Maltese, the Greeks, and other 
Europeans banded together and offered, at last, an effectual 
resistance; but not before about a hundred of their number 
had been butchered, and some five hundred Arabs had been 
killed. 

Abuse was heaped upon the English and French admirals, 
who had offered no assistance to the Europeans of Alexandria, 
although they had witnessed the outrages and had sufficient 

1 Col. C. Chaille Long, The Three Prophets, p. 119. 
a Ibid., p. 120. 
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force on the ships, within sight, to quell the disturbance. 
Their boats were ready to land the marines, but the admirals 
could not act without orders from their governments. So they 
said, at least ; but they might as well have claimed that they 
should not take in sail at the approach of a hurricane except by 
governmental sanction. As Colonel Long says : " It is diffi- 
cult to understand the hesitancy of an officer to assume respon- 
sibility, however great, in the presence of a great crime like 
this committed against humanity." 1 

The massacre created, naturally, a panic among the Euro- 
peans in Egypt. They fled from Cairo to Alexandria, and from 
Alexandria they took passage in any craft that would bear them 
from the scene of crime and the seat of danger. It was a 
stampede for life, with no thought of the property forsaken. 
The kh^dive, accompanied by Dervish Pasha, went to Alexan- 
dria, June 13, to endeavor to restore quiet by his presence. He 
formed a new ministry at the dictation of the German and 
Austrian consuls, June 16, giving Arabi his old place as min- 
ister of war, and retaining Ragheb as president of the council. 
But England and France refused to recognize the ministry. 
The khedive was in despair. His departure from Cairo had 
left Arabi virtual ruler there. The latter was at the high 
tide of his power. The sultan, immediately after the massacre, 
had conferred a great honor upon him by investing him with the 
order of the Medjidieh. Dervish Pasha, the sultan's represen- 
tative, was believed to be working in his behalf, and to be 
fomenting rebellion. Arabi said himself when, months later, 
his power was gone : 

The Sultan, the real sovereign of this country, also sided with us and 
loaded us with marks of his approbation. His representative concurred 
in our resistance, and his trusted officers exhorted us to defend the 
country from what they termed the rapacity of England. The opening 
acts of the war were carried on in his name. 2 

So far back as February, the chaplain to the sultan had 

1 The Three Prophets, p. 129. 

2 Ahmed Arabi, Instructions to my Counsel, in The Nineteenth Century, Decem- 
ber, 1882. 
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written to Arabi : "In a special and secret manner I may tell 
you that the Sultan has no confidence in Ismail, Halim, or 
Tewfik. . . . His Majesty has expressed his full confidence in 
you." 1 During the flight of the Europeans, Arabi was sounding 
his cry of "Egypt for the Egyptians," and was exercising the 
utmost activity possible in military preparations. The warlike 
spirit had spread throughout the country, and recruits and 
money were pouring in. Work on the fortifications at Alexan- 
dria was pushed with renewed vigor. 

Meanwhile the conference of Powers had met at Constanti- 
nople, June 23 ; but nothing had been accomplished. The 
Porte would not commit itself to policy or to action. It is 
probable, however, that it contemplated the restoration of all 
its old power in Egypt. England, at all events, feared this. 
The possibility of such a thing was a menace to the Indian 
empire. While, therefore, the conference was slowly seeking a 
solution of difficulties, England resolved to take decisive action ; 
not so much, as has been held by some, to mete out punishment 
for the Alexandrian massacre as to protect her interests in 
Egypt and the farther East. But, whatever her motives, she 
acted in the service of the world's civilization when she set her 
face against the restoration of the sultan's power in Egypt. 

On the 6th of July, Sir Beauchamp Seymour, the admiral of 
the British fleet at Alexandria, protested against the continued 
work on the fortifications about the harbor, and announced to 
the military governor, Tulba, that unless the work ceased he 
would open fire upon the fortresses. Tulba replied that the 
admiral's assertions as to the work of fortifying were unfounded. 
But electric lights from the British vessels discovered the Egyp- 
tian soldiers hard at work by night. July 10, Admiral Seymour 
sent a second message : 

I shall carry out the intention expressed to you in my letter of the 6th 
inst, at sunrise to-morrow, the nth inst., unless, previous to that hour, 
you shall have temporarily surrendered to me, for the purpose of disarm- 
ing the batteries on the isthmus of Ras-el-Tin and the southern shore of 
the harbor of Alexandria. 

1 Quoted from Arabi's papers in Broadley's How We Defended Arabi, pp. 169 
and 170. 
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The kh6dive's prime minister replied to this, refusing to com- 
ply with the admiral's demands ; whereupon the latter sent a 
brief message containing the implication that his threat would 
be carried out. These messages had not been exchanged with- 
out creating great alarm among the Europeans who still 
remained in Egypt. The consuls appealed to the admiral for 
delay and sought to mediate, and the Porte, through its London 
ambassador, demanded that the bombardment be interdicted ; 
but the admiral's determination remained unaltered. Endeavors 
were now made to put all remaining foreigners on shipboard. 
Many had lingered in Cairo, loth to leave their posts or their 
property. The notice given them was short — so short that 
Admiral Seymour has been bitterly blamed for his haste. 1 The 
impending bombardment, it was known, would be avenged on 
any unfortunate foreigners who might thereafter fall into Arab 
hands. 

Late on the afternoon of July 10, all the vessels in the Alex- 
andrian harbor, except the British fleet, weighed anchor and 
passed out to sea, their decks swarming with refugees of many 
nationalities. The French fleet was among the departing ships. 
If a Gambetta had been premier of the French government, 
Admiral Conrad would have remained. He would have insisted 
upon joint action or joint inaction. But de Freycinet was weak. 
After seeing the disfavor with which France had suffered inter- 
vention in Tunis, he feared to sanction intervention in Egypt. 
And so Admiral Conrad and his fleet sailed away ; and France, 
as the sequel has shown, passed from a controlling power in 
Egypt. 

The story of the bombardment of Alexandria, from a military 
point of view, is best told from the official reports 2 of Admiral 
Seymour. He wrote the following from his flagship Invincible, 
July 20: 

1 Vide Stone Pasha's Introduction to Fanny Stone's Diary, in The Century Mag- 
azine, June, 1884. 

2 These official reports, as well as detailed descriptions of the defences of Alexan- 
dria and of the attacking fleet, and statements of the effect of the fight upon ships 
and fortifications, are given by Lieutenant-Commander Casper F. Goodrich, of the 
U. S. Navy, in his Report of the British Naval and Military Operations in Egypt. 
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At 7 a.m., on the 1 ith, I signalled from the Invincible to the Alexan- 
dria to fire a shell into the recently armed earthworks, termed the 
Hospital Battery, and followed this by a general signal to the fleet, " At- 
tack the enemy's batteries ! " when immediate action ensued between 
all the ships in the positions assigned to them, and the whole of the forts 
commanding the entrance to the harbor of Alexandria. A steady fire 
was maintained on all sides until 10.30 a.m., when the Sultan, Superb, and 
Alexandria, which had been hitherto under way, anchored off the Light 
House Fort, and by their well-directed fire, assisted by that of the Inflexi- 
ble, which weighed and joined them at 12.30 p.m., succeeded in silencing 
most of the guns in the forts on Ras-el-Tin ; still some heavy guns in 
Fort Ada kept up a desultory fire. About 1.30 p.m., a shell from the 
Superb, whose practice in the afternoon was very good, blew up the mag- 
azine and caused the retreat of the remaining garrison. These ships 
then directed their attention to Fort Pharos, which was silenced with the 
assistance of the Temeraire, which joined them at 2.30 p.m., when a shot 
from the Inflexible dismounted one of the heavy guns. The Hospital 
Battery was well fought throughout ; and, although silenced for a time 
by a shell from the Inflexible, it was not until 5 p.m. that the artillerymen 
were compelled to retire from their guns by the fire of the off-shore 
squadron and the Inflexible. The Invincible, with my flag, supported 
by the Penelope, both ships being at anchor, the latter on one occasion 
shifting berth, and assisted by the Monarch, under way inside the reefs, 
as well as by the Inflexible and Temeraire in the Boghaz and Corvette 
Channels, succeeded, after an engagement of some hours, in silencing 
and partially destroying the batteries and lines of Mex. Fort Marsa-el- 
Khanat was destroyed by the explosion of the magazine after half an 
hour's action with the Monarch. 

About 2 p.m., seeing that the gunners of the western lower battery of 
Mex had abandoned their guns, and that the supports had probably 
retired to the citadel, I called in the gun-vessels and gun-boats, and 
under cover of their fire landed a party of twelve volunteers, under the 
command of Lieut. B. R. Bradford, of the Invincible, accompanied by 
Lieut. Richard Poore, of that ship, . . . [and three others] . . . who got 
on shore through the surf, and destroyed, with charges of gun-cotton, 
two 10-inch M. L. R. guns, and spiked six smooth-bore guns in the 
right-hand water battery at Mex, and returned without a casualty beyond 
the loss of one of their boats {Bittern's dingy) on the rocks. This was 
a hazardous operation very well carried out. Previous to this, after the 
action had become general, Commander Lord Charles Beresford, of the 
Condor, stationed as repeating ship, seeing the accuracy with which two 
10-inch rifled guns in Fort Marabout were playing upon the ships 
engaged off Fort Mex, steamed up to within range of his 7-inch 90 cwt. 
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gun, and by his excellent practice soon drew off the fire. I then ordered 
him to be supported by the Beacon, Bittern, Cygnet, and Decoy, the 
Cygnet having been engaged with the Ras-el-Tin forts during the early 
part of the day. I am happy to say, during the action, no casualties 
happened to those vessels, owing, in a great measure, to the able manner 
in which they were manoeuvred, and their light draught enabling them 
to take up their positions on the weakest point of the batteries. The 
action generally terminated successfully at 5.30 p.m., when the ships 
anchored for the night. 

The force opposed to us would have been more formidable had every 
gun mounted on the line of works been brought into action ; but in the 
Ras-el-Tin batteries, few of the large smooth-bores, and fewer still of the 
French 36-pounders, bought in the time of Mehemet Ali, were manned, 
the Egyptians preferring to use the English 10-inch, 9-inch, 8-inch, and 
smaller muzzle-loading rifled guns. These guns are precisely the same 
as those which her Majesty's ships carry, and no better muzzle-loading 
guns can be found. They were abundantly, even lavishly, supplied with 
projectiles of the latest description, chilled shot, and the sighting of the 
guns was excellent. The same may be said of the guns in the Mex 
Lines, excepting that in them the 36-pounders were more used, and 
that one, if not two, 15 -inch smooth-bores were brought into action, in 
addition to the 10-inch, 9-inch, and smaller M. L. R. guns fired. Fort 
Marabout brought two 10-inch M. L. R. guns into action at long range, 
shell after shell of which came up toward the in-shore squadron in an 
excellent line, falling from ten to thirty yards short. Not one shell from 
the guns in the southern batteries burst on board her Majesty's ships 
during the day. 

Though the Arabs' shells failed, their other shot took effect. 
The Alexandria was struck twenty-five times, and the Invincible 
was pierced by six shots. The shells from the ships burst, 
many of them, over or in the city, destroying much property. 
The English loss for the day was six killed and twenty-seven 
wounded. The Arab loss was much greater. At least one 
hundred and fifty men in the forts were killed ; but trustworthy 
information as to their casualties is wanting. The Arabs stood 
by their guns with an undreamed-of courage ; for the forts were 
not silenced till the gunners had been killed. On the 12th of 
July the firing was resumed. Admiral Seymour said, in his 
despatch : 
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On the morning of the 12th I ordered the Temeraire and Inflexible 
to engage Fort Pharos, and after two or three shots had been fired a flag 
of truce was hoisted on Fort Ras-el-Tin, and I then sent my flag lieuten- 
ant, the Honorable Hedworth Lambton, in to discover the reason, and, 
from his report, there is no doubt it was simply a ruse to gain time ; 
and, as negotiations failed, my demand being to surrender the batteries 
commanding the Boghaz Channel, one shot was fired into the Mex 
Barracks Battery earthwork, when a flag of truce was again hoisted. I 
then sent Lieutenant and Commander Morrison into the harbor, in the 
Helicon, and on his going on board the khedive's yacht, the Mahrussa, 
he found she had been deserted, and he reported, on his return after 
dark, his belief that the town had been evacuated. 

Such, indeed, was the fact. Arabi had gone, but the kh^dive 
had remained. The khidive had presided at a cabinet council, 
held at Ras-el-Tin, on the morning of the 10th, and had given 
his sanction to the proposed defence of the city. That evening, 
accompanied by Dervish Pasha and his immediate household, 
he retired to the palace of Ramleh, where he remained during 
the bombardment. On the afternoon of the 12th he sent to 
Admiral Seymour, imploring his protection. Arabi claimed 
that by this act the kh^dive basely deserted his people. But 
Tewfik feared for his life. A band of soldiers had sought 
entrance to the palace, asserting that they had Arabi's instruc- 
tions to murder the kh^dive. Arabi is said to have counter- 
manded this order and to have stationed a guard about the 
palace, when he determined to evacuate the city. Another 
story states that Tewfik bought his life with bribes and orders 
of distinction. At all events the trembling Tewfik remained 
at Ramleh while Arabi withdrew his forces and his followers 
along the Mahmudieh canal. 

And now the fair city of Alexandria became such a scene of 
pillage, massacre, and wanton destruction as to make the world 
shudder. It was the old tale of horrors. Houses were plun- 
dered and burned ; the European quarter, including the stately 
buildings surrounding the Great Square of Mehemet Ali, was 
sacked and left a heap of smoldering ruins; and more than 
two thousand Europeans, for the most part Levantines, were 
massacred with all the cruelty of oriental fanaticism. This was 
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on the afternoon of the 12th. It was the second massacre that 
had occurred under the very eyes of the British fleet. The 
admiral's failure to prevent it has been called unfortunate by 
some and criminal by others. It seems to have been wholly 
without excuse. The most plausible palliation of the neglect 
is found in Lieutenant-Commander Goodrich's "Report," but 
even that carries its blame. He says (page 75) : 

A few hundred men could have seized and held the place on July 
12th, so great was the fear on the part of the Egyptians, both soldiers 
and citizens, caused by the bombardment — a fear not known, at the 
time, to the British Commander-in-chief. In consequence of the lack 
of information, this memorable battle was followed by one of the most 
shocking, wanton, and deplorable catastrophes of the century. 

The blue-jackets were landed on the 13th, and cleared the 
way before them with a Gatling gun. The next day, more 
ships having arrived, a sufficient force was landed to take 
possession of the entire city. The kh^dive was escorted back 
to Ras-el-Tin from Ramleh, and given a strong guard. Sum- 
mary justice was dealt out to all hostile Arabs who had been 
captured in the city. In short, English intervention was fol- 
lowed by English occupation. 

The bombardment of Alexandria had defined clearly the 
respective positions of Arabi and the kh&live toward Egypt 
and the Egyptian people. The soldiers and the sympathy of 
the land were with Arabi. His cry was, " Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians," and these words embodied everything that was held dear 
and sacred by the people. The khedive was not only weak in 
the eyes of his people, but he was regarded as the tool of Eng- 
land. He had deserted his soldiers and fallen on his knees to 
beg the protection of unbelievers. From the moment the first 
shot was fired upon Alexandria, Arabi was the real ruler of the 
people. But England could never suffer Egypt to exist solely 
"for the Egyptians." With France, she had placed Tewfik or 
the throne to protect the interests of her bondholders, and to 
secure her power in and over the country alongside of which 
flowed the chiefest artery of her commercial life. Her duty 
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and her interest compelled the re-establishment of Tewfik's 
power. He was the nominal ruler and must once more be 
made so in fact. If Arabi refused to end his preparations for war 
at the bidding of the kh&iive and persisted in opposing the 
defenders of the kh^dive, then he was a rebel and the leader of 
rebellion, and he must be compelled by force to submit. Such 
was the reasoning that led England to play the role of the 
kh^dive's defender and to prepare for a war in Egypt. 

The conference at Constantinople was stirred by the news of 
the bombardment of Alexandria. It presented a note to the 
Porte, July 15, requesting the despatch of Turkish troops to 
restore the status quo in Egypt. But the sultan had no idea of 
taking the part of the Christian in what all Islam regarded as a 
contest between the Moslem and the unbeliever. Arabi had 
called himself the defender of the faith. He and his followers 
were the soldiers of the Prophet. The ulemas and dignitaries 
of the mosques of Stambul advised the sultan not to risk his 
caliphate by opposing the heroes of the Mohammedan faith. 
And so Abdul-Hamid deliberated and delayed. France was 
uneasy at the prospect of war, and Gambetta, now the leader 
of the opposition, was furious at the prospect of being out of 
the row. He appealed to the French chamber to insist upon 
dual intervention, but in vain. Even the timid de Freycinet 
went farther than the chamber would sanction. He proposed 
to confine operations to the protection of the Suez canal, and 
applied for a supplementary credit in order to undertake the 
necessary military preparations. But the credit was denied, 
and he resigned, July 24. A ministry with a policy of positive 
inactivity was formed by M. Duclerc. Contrasted to the 
strange inertness of France was the attempt at interference on 
the part of Russia, Austria, and Italy. Russia would have 
given Egypt to England if she could have won the Bosphorus 
as an offset ; but Prince Bismarck did not approve the contem- 
plated annexation by Russia, and his power over Austria and 
Italy was such as to enable him to frustrate the plan. The 
sultan appealed to Bismarck to support the Porte against Eng- 
land as well ; but this the German chancellor declined to do, 
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telling the sultan that he must yield to the inevitable in Egypt. 
And thus the diplomatic contest was left to the chief combat- 
ants, England and Turkey. 

In Egypt, the khddive had been prevailed upon, after some 
demur, to proclaim Arabi a rebel and discharge him from his 
cabinet. Arabi had issued a counter-proclamation, on the same 
day, declaring Tewfik a traitor to his people and his religion. 
Having received the news of the kh6dive's proclamation, Lord 
Dufferin, the British ambassador at Constantinople, announced 
to the conference that England was about to send an expedition 
to Egypt to suppress the rebellion and to restore the authority 
of the kh^dive. Thereupon the sultan declared that he had 
decided to send a Turkish expedition. Lord Dufferin feigned 
to accept the sultan's co-operation, but demanded that the 
Porte, as a preliminary step, should declare Arabi a rebel. 
Again the sultan was confronted with the danger of incurring 
the wrath of the Moslem world. He could not declare Arabi a 
rebel. He was manifestly in an uncomfortable position. His 
sympathies were with Arabi. But if he fought, he must fight 
against him ; for he could not oppose England ; and if he kept 
out of the fray, he must suffer the humiliation of seeing a foreign 
force settle the affairs of his suzerainty. He was between two 
fires. In his desperation he sent a force of three thousand men 
to Suda bay with orders to hold themselves in readiness to enter 
Egypt at a moment's notice. Lord Dufferin now submitted a 
proposal for co-operation, naming the following conditions : 

i. That the Turkish contingent should be restricted to 5,000 men. 
2. That it should land at Abukir, Damietta, or Rosetta. 3. That its 
movements and operations should be regulated by a previous agreement 
between the English and Turkish commanders. 4. That a Turkish 
military commissioner should be attached to the English headquarters 
and an English commissioner to the Turkish headquarters ; and, 5 . That 
the English and Turkish troops should evacuate Egypt simultaneously. 1 

The representatives of the Porte in the conference would not 
accept these conditions, wishing any Turkish expedition to act 
independently of England. In the meantime, however, the 

1 Quoted from Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia for 1882, p. 250. 
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English expedition had arrived in Egypt and was proceeding 
to crush the rebellion, regardless of the diplomatic delays and 
bickerings at Constantinople. 



Arabi's Rebellion, and the Reforms that followed. 

For a month after the bombardment, the British army at 
Alexandria was satisfied simply to hold its position. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Goodrich describes the role it played during 
this time as " of a negative character, in the main consisting in 
an efficient if passive defence of the city against the Egyptians 
encamped and intrenched at King Osman and Kafr Dowar." x 
Several sorties, however, were made on the armed railway 
trains ; but there was scarcely an engagement worthy the name. 
On the 21st of July an army corps, under the command of Gen- 
eral Sir Garnet Wolseley, had been ordered to Egypt, and 
pending his arrival the army of occupation preserved, for the 
most part, an attitude of defence, though making an occasional 
reconnoissance. On the 28th of July the British Parliament 
formally recognized the preparations for war by a vote of two 
million three hundred thousand pounds for the expense of the 
expedition. It was not until the 15th of August that Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley arrived with his force 2 in Egypt. The English 
at that time held only two points, Alexandria and Suez, while 
the entire Egyptian interior, as well as Port Said and Ismailia, 
were held by Arabi, whose force, it was estimated, now amounted 
to about 70,000 men, of whom at least 50,000 were regulars. 

The objective point of General Wolseley's expedition to 
crush Arabi was, of course, the city of Cairo. There were 
two ways of approaching that city, one from Alexandria, 
through the Delta, and the other from the Suez canal. There 

1 Report, p. 87. 

2 Lieutenant-Commander Goodrich (Report, p. 104) gives the following totals of 
the principal corps under General Wolseley's command: Infantry, 15,642 (officers 
and men); cavalry, 2,304; artillery, including siege trains, 2,435 ; engineers, 1,161 ; 
commissariat and transport corps, 1,298; army hospital corps, 313; army medical 
department, 429. The Indian contingent brought the total number of men up to 
about 35,000. 
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were many objections to the former route. The Delta was 
intersected by a net-work of canals, dikes, ditches, and rail- 
ways, all of which were in Arabi's hands and made the region 
easily defensible. In fact, the banks of the canals and dikes 
were natural fortifications as they stood. On the other hand, 
the way from Ismailia, the central station on the Suez canal, to 
Cairo, was along an unobstructed and single railway route. 
Then, too, the desert by the latter route was comparatively free 
from the pestilential diseases of the Delta. Owing to the 
Sweet Water canal, the question of water presented no difficul- 
ties. There was, however, an obstacle to the choice of Ismailia 
as a base of operations ; but it was a purely moral one, and was 
easily overcome or rather disregarded. The Suez canal was 
supposed to be neutral water. Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the president of the Suez canal company, assured Arabi, whom 
he met at Ismailia after the opening of hostilities, that Eng- 
land would so regard it, and thus prevented Arabi from estab- 
lishing Egyptian fortifications along the canal. But England 
felt no obligation to recognize any neutrality. De Freycinet's 
scheme to enforce the neutrality had cost him his premiership, 
and there was little force in the orders and threats of the presi- 
dent of the canal company. England, therefore, consulted 
simply her own interests, acting upon the principle, which is 
doubtless sound, that " the neutrality of any canal joining the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans will be maintained, 
if at all, by the nation which can place and keep the strongest 
ships at each extremity." x In other words, General Wolseley 
decided to enter Cairo by way of the Suez canal and Ismailia. 

But he kept his plan a profound secret. Admiral Seymour 
alone knew his purpose. On the 18th of August, all the orders 
for an attack on Abukir, where Arabi's force was concentra- 
ted, were issued, and concerning this plan rumors were pur- 
posely allowed to reach the newspaper correspondents. On 
the 19th, the transports moved eastward from Alexandria, as if 
to attack Abukir ; but under the cover of darkness that night, 
they were escorted on to Port Said, where they learned that the 

1 Stated thus in Goodrich's Report, p. 125. 
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entire canal, owing to the preconcerted action of Admiral Sey- 
mour, was in the hands of the British. On the 21st, the troops 
met Sir Henry McPherson's Indian contingent at Ismailia. 
Two days were now consumed in rest and preparation. The 
Egyptians had cut off the water supply, which came from the 
Delta by the Sweet Water canal, by damming the canal. A sortie 
to secure possession of the dam was therefore deemed necessary, 
and was successfully made on the 24th. Further advances 
were made, and on the 26th, Kassassin, a station of som'e im- 
portance on the canal and railway, was occupied. Here the 
British force was obliged to delay for two weeks, while organiz- 
ing a hospital and a transport service. This gave Arabi op- 
portunity to concentrate his forces at Zagazig and Tel-el-Kebir. 
But he knew it was for his interest to strike at once before the 
British transports could come up with the advance. He there- 
fore made two attempts, one on August 28, and the other on 
September 9, to regain the position lost at Kassassin. But he 
failed 1 in both, though inflicting some loss upon his opponents. 

1 Arabi could not recognize defeat. His despatches to the ministry of war at 
Cairo concerning the engagement of September 9, are, to say the least, amusing. In 
one he said {vide Goodrich's Report, p. 144) : " At sunrise the enemy came out with 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and firing began, and continued on both sides for 
about an hour. Then the Arabs charged like lions, displaying a courage and bravery 
which enabled them to drive back the enemy, who were much more numerous than 
ourselves. Then they followed the enemy, driving them until they had killed about 
100 of them [the British official report says two], and dispersed the rest, driv- 
ing them back into their tents. The Arabs captured their oxen, about 500 meters 
of torpedo-wire, and other military stores, and then returned to their posts vic- 
torious. This engagement, including the attack and the pursuit, lasted about six 
hours. . . . Thanks be to God, not one of the Arabs nor of the soldiers was wounded. 
Give this news to those under your administration." Three days after, he sent 
another despatch, with a different statement as to casualties : " I give you good news, 
which will cause you joy, and will delight each individual of the people — namely, 
that the engagement of Saturday (9th of September) was the most serious battle that 
has yet taken place between us and the English; for the force of both armies was 
very great, and the fighting lasted for twelve hours, with impetuosity and daring, 
while the cannonade and the discharge of musketry were unceasing, pouring down 
like rain on the field of battle. Still we lost only thirty-one men, martyrized, and 150 
were slightly, not dangerously, wounded, according to the official returns presented 
by the various regiments with great exactness and precision. It had been thought 
that our casualties would have been double that number, owing to the seriousness of 
the engagement and its long duration. Moreover, from true observation, it has been 
proved to us that the number of the enemy killed and remaining on the field of battle 
is about 2,500, and their carts were insufficient for carrying off the wounded," etc. 
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On the 1 2th of September preparations were made by General 
Wolseley for a decisive battle. He had become convinced 1 
from daily reconnoissance and from the view obtained in the 
engagement of September 9, that the fortifications at Tel-el- 
Kebir were both extensive and formidable. Against an enemy 
so strongly intrenched, and whose force consisted of about 
38,000 men and fifty-nine siege-guns, it would have been folly to 
advance across an open desert ; and it was therefore decided to 
make the approach under cover of darkness. All possible pre- 
cautions were taken to guard against alarm. Bugle calls and 
fires were prohibited after nightfall, and strict silence was en- 
joined. The camp was struck as noiselessly as possible, and at 
1.30 on the morning of the 13th General Wolseley gave the 
order for the advance, his force consisting of about 11,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalrymen, and sixty field-guns. They had only 
the stars to guide them, but so accurately was the movement 
conducted that the leading brigades of each division reached 
the enemy's outposts within two minutes of each other. 

The enemy [says General Wolseley] were completely surprised, and 
it was not until one or two of their advanced sentries fired their rifles that 
they realized our close proximity to their works. These were, however, 
very quickly lined with infantry, who opened a deafening musketry fire, 
and their guns came into action immediately. Our troops advanced 
steadily without firing a shot, in obedience to the orders they had 
received ; and, when close to the works, went straight for them, charging 
with a ringing cheer. 2 

The intrenchments were not carried without a severe strug- 
gle. The Egyptians fought with a desperate courage, and 
hundreds of them were bayoneted at their posts. " More intel- 
ligence," declares Lieutenant-Commander Goodrich, 3 "and less 
downright cowardice in the upper grades might have converted 
these men into a formidable army." But what could the rank 
and file accomplish when " each officer knew that he would run, 
but hoped his neighbor would stay." 4 At the first shot Arabi 

1 Vide his official report of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, dated Cairo, September 16, 
1882. 

a Ibid. * Goodrich's Report, p. 157. 4 Ibid. 
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and his second in command took horse and galloped to Belbeis, 
where they caught a train for Cairo. Most of the other officers, 
as the reports of killed and wounded show, did the same. 

The Egyptians fired their first shot at 4.55 a.m., and at 6.45 
the English had possession of Arabi's headquarters and the canal 
bridge. The British loss was 57 killed, 380 wounded, and 22 
missing. The Egyptian army left about 2,000 dead in the 
fortifications. There is no report of the number of the Egyp- 
tian wounded ; but it probably was not proportionate to the 
number killed ; for, if rumor is to be trusted, the wounded 
were not spared by the British sabre and bayonet. There was, 
however, some excuse for the alleged cruelty on the part of the 
attacking troops. An Egyptian, like the wild beast of the jun- 
gle, gets an added ferocity and desperation with each wound. 
"So many cases are authenticated," says Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Goodrich, 1 " of the virulence displayed by the Egyptian 
wounded, that it is demonstrated, beyond question, that many 
of these fellows not only shot at the stretchermen engaged in 
carrying off the injured, but, in some cases, actually killed the 
very Englishmen who had stopped to give them water or to 
bind their wounds." The same author makes the following 
observations upon the battle from a military point of view : 

In view of the decisiveness of the victory, comment appears unneces- 
sary. It may be alleged that the mode of attack adopted was hazardous 
to the degree of imprudence ; that no commander would dare to employ 
such tactics on European territory ; that a night march of nine miles 
could only be followed by a properly disposed and immediate assault 
under circumstances so exceptional as to be providential. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that General Wolseley understood his enemy, knew 
his military habits and numbers, as well as the ground intervening ; had 
a fairly good idea of his intrenchments, a just appreciation of his morale, 
a strong conviction as to the proper manner of engaging him, and con- 
fidence in the officers and men of his own command. What he would 
have done had the enemy been of a different character, is another ques- 
tion, whose consideration does not come within the province of this 
report. It seems a sufficient answer to such criticisms as are briefly 
referred to above, to remark that the means were adjusted to the end to 

1 Ibid. 
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be reached, and that the justification (if any be needed) of the risks 
incurred lies in the success which attended them — a success as rare as 
it was complete. 1 

A proof of the completeness of the success was the entire dis- 
sipation of Arabi's army. Groups of soldiers, it is true, were 
scattered to different parts of Egypt ; but the army organi- 
zation was completely broken up with the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 

The movements that followed the decisive victory were 
promptly begun and most effectively executed. The best ac- 
count is given in the words of General Wolseley's despatch of 
September 16: 

The enemy were pursued to Zagazig, twenty-five miles from our camp 
at Kassassin, by the Indian Contingent, the leading detachment of 
which reached that place, under Major-General Sir H. Macpherson, V. 
C, a little after 4 p.m., and by the cavalry division, under General Lowe, 
to Belbeis, which was occupied in the evening. Major-General Lowe 
was ordered to push on with all possible speed to Cairo, as I was most 
anxious to save that city from the fate which befell Alexandria in July 
last. 

These orders were ably carried out, General Lowe reaching the great 
barracks of Abbassieh, just outside of Cairo, at 4.45 p.m., on the 14th 
instant. The cavalry marched sixty-five miles in these two days. The 
garrison of about 10,000 men, summoned by Lieutenant-Colonel H. 
Stewart, assistant adjutant-general to the cavalry division, to surrender, 
laid down their arms, and our troops took possession of die citadel. A 
message was sent to Arabi Pasha through the prefect of the city, calling 
upon him to surrender forthwith, which he did unconditionally. He 
was accompanied by Tulba Pasha, who was also one of the leading 
rebels in arms against the Khedive. 

The Guards, under his Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
reached Cairo early on the 15 th instant. 

With an energy, as remarkable as it was praiseworthy, Gen- 
eral Wolseley prevented the war ending with horrors 2 like those 

1 Goodrich's Report, p. 158. 

2 The death of the eminent oriental scholar, Professor Palmer, which occurred on 
August 12, 1882, was one of the horrible tragedies for which the Egyptian war was 
responsible. Justin McCarthy (England under Gladstone, ch. xiii.) makes the fol- 
lowing reference to the loss the world sustained in his death : " Professor Edward 
Palmer was one of those rare men who possess what appears to be an almost incredible 
facility for learning languages. He was well-nigh the ideal scholar, devoted to learn- 
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with which it began. Arabi's revenge was forestalled by that 
rapid desert journey. Before leaving England, Wolseley had 
predicted that he would enter Cairo on the 16th of September; 
but with still a day to spare the feat was accomplished, and 
Arabi's rebellion was completely crushed. 

England now stood alone. Victory had been won without 
the aid of France or the intervention of Turkey. In Constan- 
tinople negotiations regarding Turkish expeditions were still 
pending when Lord Dufferin received the news of Wolseley's 
success, and announced to the Porte that there was now no 
need of a Turkish force in Egypt, as the war was ended. France 
at once prepared to resume her share in the control ; but Eng- 
land, having borne the sole burden of the war, did not propose 
now to share the influence her success had given her. And it 
was for the interest of Egypt that she should not. As in the 
campaign just ended England had been able to achieve a 
quicker and more effectual success alone than would have been 
possible with a joint command of jealous powers, so now, 
peace having been restored, a single supervision and direction 
promised a steadfastness to the government that could not 
have been effected under a re-establishment of the joint control. 

ing for learning's sake, yet never tainted by the faintest tinge of pedantry, pride, or 
affectation. The story of his life has been told by his close friend, attached admirer, 
and literary colleague, the well-known novelist, Mr. Walter Besant. It is a touching 
and thrilling record of marvellous accomplishments, of brilliant performance, of patient, 
determined struggle toward success, of success achieved, of honors won, of firm friend- 
ship, and a peaceful, happy home — and all ended by a sudden, terrible death in the 
Wady Sudr. In the summer of 1882, Professor Palmer agreed to go out for the Gov- 
ernment to Egypt to prevent any alliance between Arabi and the Bedawin tribes of 
the desert. It seems strange that so precious a life should have been risked on such 
an errand, though Professor Palmer's knowledge of the languages of the East was 
proverbial. It is not very surprising that, when he and his party were captured by 
hostile Arabs, their doom should be death. It is certain that short work would have 
been made of any emissary from Arabi who was caught attempting to interfere with the 
relations existing between some English general, and, say, an Indian regiment. We 
shall, perhaps, never exactly know the story of the tragedy near Nakl. It is certain, 
however, that Palmer and his companions were captured through the treachery of the 
Sheikh Meter Sofieh, who was their guide, and that Palmer, Captain Gill, and Lieu- 
tenant Charrington were shot. Some thirteen of the Arabs of the tribe that killed 
Palmer and his companions were afterward captured, brought to trial, and five of them 
were hanged at Zagazig on February 28, 1883. The remains of Palmer, Gill, and 
Charrington were recovered, carried to England, and interred in St. Paul's Church." 
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While there was a general agreement in England as to what 
other powers should not do, there was a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the individual course to be pursued by the British 
government. Lord Derby, who became colonial secretary soon 
after the end of the war, was in favor of withdrawing from 
Egypt altogether, and leaving the country to " stew in her own 
juice " ; but the judgment that declared that anarchy in Egypt 
would mean injury to the world prevailed. Egypt could not 
stand alone ; and Anglo-Saxon support, with its civilized influ- 
ences, was the best to be found. 

England's first duty, after quiet was assured, was to send 
away all the British troops except a force of about 1 1,000 men, 
which it was deemed advisable to retain in Egypt until the 
khddive's authority was placed on a safe footing throughout the 
land. At the same time it was decided to reorganize the mili- 
tary establishment of Egypt, and Baker Pasha, an Englishman 
in the service of the sultan, was invited to superintend this 
work. The khedive summoned a new cabinet, giving the leader- 
ship to Sherif Pasha, as minister of foreign affairs. 

What should be done with Arabi was the question of para- 
mount interest, when once the khedive's authority was re-estab- 
lished and recognized. Tewfik and his ministers, if left to 
themselves, would unquestionably have taken his life ; for in 
the Orient an unsuccessful revolutionist knows but one fate. 
But England was determined that Arabi should have a fair 
trial. To secure this, an irresistible pressure had been brought 
to bear upon Mr. Gladstone's government by the English press. 
It was decided that the rebel leaders should appear before a 
military tribunal, and they were given English counsel to plead 
their cause. The preliminary negotiations occupied several 
months, during which time Mr. Broadley and Mr. Napier, Arabi's 
counsel, became acquainted with the peculiarities of Egyptian 
legal procedure, 1 and Arabi wrote out his story of the rebellion. 2 
The general tenor of his tale was to prove himself innocent of the 

1 A. M. Broadley, How We Defended Arabi and His Friends : A Story of Egypt 
and the Egyptians. 

2 Ahmed Arabi, Instructions to My Counsel, in The Nineteenth Century, October, 
1882. 
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charge of rebellion. He declared that Tewfik was the traitor ; 
for the sultan, the real sovereign of Egypt, encouraged the re- 
sistance against England that the khedive did not dare show. 
If Arabi obeyed his sovereign, how could he be a rebel ? He 
vauntingly wrote : 

But the truth is, I am no " rebel." I led the nation in seeking the 
liberty of our country, and employed all honorable means to this end, 
respecting the laws, not thinking of self, as others say, but of the wel- 
fare of Egypt. I became commander of the troops appointed to de- 
fend the country in a lawful manner, and by the order of the Sultan, the 
Khedive, the Chamber, and with the sanction of the nation. As regards 
accusations of massacre and incendiarism, I laugh them to scorn. 

Such were the words that Arabi wrote in October, when ly- 
ing in prison in Cairo. If he had stood by them, he would have 
had the respect of all who had heard the cry of " Egypt for the 
Egyptians," and to many he would have posed as a hero and a 
martyr; but within two months he had acknowledged himself 
guilty of rebellion, and was cringing at the feet of England and 
all Englishmen. 

The trial was a farce. Everything was "cut and dried" be- 
forehand. It was arranged that Arabi was to plead guilty to 
rebellion, that he was forthwith to be condemned to death by 
the court, and that the khedive was immediately to commute 
the sentence to perpetual exile. In fact, the necessary papers 
were drawn up and signed before the court met for Arabi's trial 
on December 3. First, the following charge was read : x 

Ahmed Arabi Pasha, you are charged before us, on the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry, with the offence of rebellion against his High- 
ness the Khedive, and of thereby committing offences against Article 96 2 
of the Ottoman Military and Article 59 s of the Ottoman Penal Code. 
Are you guilty or not guilty? 

1 The documents and articles here given are quoted from Mr. Broadley's How We 
Defended Arabi, pp. 326, 332, 336, and 341. 

2 Art. 96. — All persons who to the number of eight or more revolt, using their 
arms, and refuse to disperse, or do not cease the revolt on receiving the orders of a 
superior authority, may be punished with death. 

8 Art. 59. — Whoever, without an order from the Government, or without a legal 
motive, shall assume the command of a division, a fortified place, or city, etc., and 
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Upon Arabi's saying that his counsel would answer for him, 
Mr. Broadley read the following : 

Of my own free will, and by the advice of my counsel, I plead guilty 
to the charges now read over to me. 

An adjournment of several hours was then taken, as a matter 
of form, we must believe, for the deliberations were all held in 
advance. Upon reassembling the clerk of the court read the 
following sentence : 

Whereas Ahmed Arabi Pasha has admitted having committed the 
crime of rebellion in contravention of Article 96 of the Ottoman Mili- 
tary Code and Article 59 of the Ottoman Penal Code ; and whereas, in 
face of this admission, the court has only to apply the articles already 
cited, which punish the crime of rebellion by the penalty of death ; for 
these motives the court unanimously condemns Ahmed Arabi Pasha to 
death for the crime of rebellion against his Highness the Khedive by 
application of the said articles and orders. That the said judgment be 
submitted for the consideration of his Highness the Khedive. 

But the judgment had already been submitted, so that the clerk 
was able to read the following decree from the khddive at once : 

We, Mehemet Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt: Whereas Ahmed Arabi 
Pasha has been condemned to death by judgment of Court Martial of 
this day's date, by application of Articles 96 of the Military Code and 
59 of the Penal Code, and whereas we desire, for reasons of our own, to 
exercise in reference to the said Ahmed Arabi Pasha the right of pardon 
which appertains to us exclusively, we have decreed and do decree as 
follows : The penalty of death pronounced against Ahmed Arabi is com- 
muted to perpetual exile from Egypt and its dependencies. This 
pardon will be of no effect, and the said Ahmed Arabi will be liable to 
the penalty of death, if he enters Egypt or its dependencies. Our Min- 
isters of the Interior, War, and Marine, are charged with the execution 
of this decree. 

(Signed) Mehemet Tewfik. 

Arabi was glad to escape with his life, if we may judge from 
his profuse thanks. He thanked Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, 
Lord Dufferin, Sir Edward Malet, Mr. Blunt, Mr. Broadley, 

any commander who, without a legitimate motive, shall persist in keeping his troops 
under arms after their disbandment has been ordered by the Government, may be 
punished with death. 
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Mr. Napier, the English people, the English press, and others 
to whom he felt specially grateful. It is not reported that the 
khedive was among the number. On the 26th of December 
Arabi and his six companions, Mahmud Sami, Yakub Sami, 
Mahmud Fehmy, Tulba Osmat, Ali Fehmy, and Abd-el-Al 
Hilmy, upon whom the same sentence had been passed, left 
Cairo for the Island of Ceylon, there to spend their life of per- 
petual exile. 

All this while France had been chafing under the prospect of 
the abolition of the Dual Control. England had proposed in its 
stead a public debt commission, of which she offered the presi- 
dency to France, by way of a sop to appease any anger ; but 
Premier Duclerc rejected the proposal. It therefore became 
necessary for Lord Granville to define the position of England in 
Egypt. This he did on January 25, 1883, in an identical note to 
the Powers. He recited that the Anglo-French control had not 
been the result of international agreement, but of tripartite 
understanding between England, France, and Egypt ; and that, 
France having withdrawn from Egypt at the beginning of the 
war, England had to suppress the rebellion without assistance. 
She now purposed to keep an army of occupation in Egypt only 
so long as to secure the permanency of the re-established 
government. Lord Granville announced, further, that England 
would favor new regulations to provide for the future neutrality 
and inviolability of the Suez canal. He was careful to insert 
in his note that the protection of Egypt would be considered 
the only justification for the military occupation of the canal. 
He begged that the Powers would alter the capitulations so that 
foreigners in Egypt might be taxed, a plan, as we have seen, 
that is contemplated in every scheme of reform, but never 
carried out. He also suggested the prolongation of the mixed 
tribunals for another year. 1 

With regard to international matters in Egypt, Lord Gran- 
ville announced that certain reforms in the army, in the police, 
and in political institutions had been undertaken. 

1 Their expiration had been fixed for 1881, but two yearly prolongations had al- 
ready been added to the original term of five years. 
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Reference has already been made to the appointment of 
Baker Pasha to supervise the reorganization of the Egyptian 
army. At the beginning of 1883 he was superseded by Sir 
Evelyn Wood, who undertook to introduce, so far as practicable, 
a discipline and treatment similar to those employed in the 
British army. Relieved from the supervision of the army 
Baker organized a police force of 4,000 men, which was divided 
into urban and rural constabulary and officered by Englishmen. 
The reform in political institutions was the work, largely, of 
Lord Dufferin. He had been sent from Constantinople to 
Cairo, early in November, with the special mission of bringing 
order out of governmental chaos. In two months he had pre- 
pared a scheme of legislative reorganization. This was, how- 
ever, somewhat altered ; so that it was not until May, 1883, 
that the plan in its improved form was accepted by the decree 
of the khedive. 

The new constitution provided for three classes of assemblies : 
the "Legislative Council," the "General Assembly," and the 
" Provincial Councils," of which there were to be fourteen, one 
for each province. The legislative council was to consist of 
thirty members, fourteen of whom were to be nominated by the 
khedive, and sixteen of whom were to be elective. Of the 
latter, one would represent Cairo, another the towns of Alex- 
andria, Damietta, Rosetta, Suez, Port Said, Ismailia, and 
El-Azich, and the remaining fourteen would represent each one 
a province. The elective members were to be chosen for terms 
of six years, and might be indefinitely re-elected. The council 
was to meet as often as once in two months. Its influence on 
legislation was to be so great, says Mr. Amos, 1 that " it is 
hardly conceivable that a law could be persisted in, in the face 
of a determined remonstrance of the legislative council." No 
law or decree of a legislative character could be promulgated 
unless the government had obtained the opinion of the council. 
If it should dissent from that opinion, the government must 
give its reasons. A special article provided that the budget 

1 Sheldon Amos, The New Egyptian Constitution, in The Contemporary Review, 
June, 1883. 
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must be submitted and that the council might express its opin- 
ion and wishes on each section thereof. The reasons for dissent 
must be given as in other cases. The legislative council was 
to have, further, the right to discuss freely the condition of the 
country and to consider any needful legislative reforms, and to 
call for the drafting of measures, to be submitted to itself, 
which should serve as the basis of legislation. 

The general assembly was to consist of eighty-four members : 
the eight ministers of state, the thirty members of the legis- 
lative counsel, and forty-six elected members. The latter were 
to be elected for terms of six years and, like the members 
of the legislative council, might be indefinitely .re-elected. The 
assembly must meet as often as once in two years, and its func- 
tions were to be largely of a financial character. No new tax 
could be levied unless it should receive the vote of the assem- 
bly, and no public loan could be contracted unless the assembly 
should be consulted. The reasons of dissent on the part of the 
government must be given to the assembly, as to the legislative 
council. 

The fourteen provincial councils were to consist each one of 
from four to eight members, and were to divide between them the 
representation of the six thousand villages in Egypt. Consider- 
able legislative power in local government was to be given them, 
such as voting of extraordinary taxes for local improvement, 
which were to take effect merely upon the sanction of the gov- 
ernment. Every Egyptian man, over twenty years of age, was 
to vote (by ballot) for an " elector-delegate " from the village in 
the neighborhood of which he lived, and the " electors-delegate " 
from all the villages in a province were to form the constitu- 
ency that should elect the provincial council. The term and 
re-eligibility of the members of the provincial council were to be 
the same as those of members of the other two bodies, except that 
at the end of three years one-half of the provincial council was to 
be renewed by lot. The "electors-delegate" were also to elect 
directly the forty-six elective members of the general assembly ; 
but they were to have no share in the election of members of 
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the legislative council. Each provincial council was to elect 
from its own number one member of the legislative council. 

Such, in brief, was the scheme that Lord Dufferin proposed 
and the kh^dive sanctioned. It was well received by many 
who thought that it promised a brilliant future for Egypt. The 
idea, however, of looking to the fellahtn of Egypt for the exer- 
cise of constitutional rights and duties strikes any one who is 
acquainted with their abject condition and disposition as almost 
absurd. It is well enough for the Westerner to import the 
ideas that have been the slow growth of centuries in the most 
highly civilized lands ; they will have their influence ; and yet it 
must always be borne in mind that the political idea is the fruit 
only of internal growth. Lord Dufferin framed the constitu- 
tion ; but he knew that the chiefest truth among his recom- 
mendations lay in the following paragraph : 

The chief requirement of Egypt is justice. A pure, cheap, and sim- 
ple system of justice will prove more beneficial to the country than the 
largest constitutional privileges. The structure of society in the East is 
so simple that, provided the taxes are righteously assessed, it does not 
require much law-making to make the people happy. 

The scheme for reorganization was carried forward to the ex- 
tent of electing the " electors-delegate " in September ; but by 
that time Egypt was again in a state of such disquietude that 
the British advisers of the kh6dive considered it unwise to put 
the new institutions into operation. In place of legislative 
council and general assembly, the khddive appointed a council 
of state, consisting of eleven Egyptians, two Armenians, and 
ten Europeans. The reforms were set aside for the time being 
in view of impending troubles and dangers in the Sudan. 

John Eliot Bowen. 
(To be concluded in the December nwnber.) 



